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Recommendation for This Report 

SUPPLEMEOTARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE 

RELATl-SG TO THE BUDGET BltL 
REFLECTING AGREED LANGUAGE ON STATEMEOTS OF INTEOT, 
LIMITATIONS, OR REQUESTED STUDIES 
1976-77 FISCAL YEAR 



It&a 321 •- Department of Educatiog — Educatlonall^y Disadvantaged Youth 

It is recommended that: 

The Departmenf^of Education submit a report to the Joint 
Legislative Budget Committee by November 1» 1976» containing the 
following elements: (a) ^a data base comprised of different indices 
of educational need such as pupil achievement, pupil social and 
econoihtic characteristics » and school district wealth characteristics; 
(b) alternative formulas for distributing funds to school districts 
on the ba"* .s of pupils' educational needs; and (c) estimates of the 
impact of I he availability of other state and federal categorical 
aids on the level of funding needed by districts. 
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Summary of the Report 



This report contains the Department's response to the following three 
request^tfiade by the Legislature in the Supplementary^ Report ty£ the Committee 
on Conference Relating to the 1976-77 Budget Act concerning Item 321: 

if ' * 

1* The Department Is to provide (a) a data base comprised of 

different Indices of educational n^^d such' as pupil achievement, 
pupil social and economic characteristics, and school district 
wealth characteristics***/' , 

In response to this n^quesE, the, Department has developed a computer 
file known as the Educational Needs Data Base* ^hls data base con- 
tains 13 factors which measure the major aspects* of educational need 
' requested by the Legislature* Nine additional base factors have 
^ been included to facilitate the development of various indices which 
may be desirable* 

2* The Department is to- provide ***** (b) alternative formulas for , 
distributing funds tb school districts on the basis of pupils* 
educational needs* ***^* 

Because of the highly complex nature of the task and the importance 
of reflecting ^he concerns of all the major segments of the school 
cot^imunity in a set of proposed alternatives » the Department has not 
attempted to/meet fully this request* Instead, this- report contains * 
an outline of the process which the Department will use to develop 
specific alternatives* The report also contains a set of principles 
that the Department believes should guide all interested parties in 
- the search for a new allocation system for the disadvantaged*' 

3* The Department is to provide "*** (c) estimates of the impact of 
the availability of other state and federal categoridal aids on 
the level of funding needed by districts**' ^ 

In response to this request, the Department has developed a COTtputer 
file known as the Fiscal Data Base, which contains fiscal information 
for 15 state and federal special needs and restructuring fundlhg 
sources for fiscal year 1975-76* When this file is combined vith - 
the Educational Needs Data Ba^e requested In subpart (a), it is 
possible to make judgments concerning the existing distribution of 
selected funds relative to the distribution of the disadvantaged* 
population* 



^ ^ The report is organiiitvl into three -sections. Section I contains three 
important elements of tho Department's response. First, an historical p^^r* 
spective is presented which briefly describes the evolution of state-and 
federal efforts in compt^n.satory educattoji. Second, a sot of nine* principles 
is offered as a meani^ of Judging al tern;itivt* proposals to the current resource 
allocation system. Theso principles rest largely on the state's experience 
with compensatory education over the last 12 years. FJ-nally^ a description 
of how th& Department will proceed in developing specific alternatives is in^ 
eluded along with the fblTowing recommendations to the Legislature: 

!• The Legislature should utilise the Educational Ifleeds and Fiscal 
/Data Bases to develops a new resource allocation ^ystem for the 
d i sad van t aged * 

2. %he Legislature should adopt a set of principles similar to those 
which will be used by the Department to guide the development of 
alternat^ive resource allocation proposals. c 

3* The Legislature should move toward the development of a single 
body of law governing the allocation of resources for the dis- 
advantaged. . . ' ^ 

Section XI*provldes a description of the components of the Educational 
Needs and Fiscal Data Kases. The Educational Needs Data Base is composed of 
22 variables, which are divided into the following categories: achievement 
factors^ socioeconomic statb^ factors, district wealth factors, other needs 
factors, and tase factors. The Fiscal Data Base contains district-level 
entitlements for- 15 state and federal categorical and reform funding sources* 
In'addition the 'Fiscal Data Base contains an estimate or an actual count of 
^the students who participated in these programs, ^ 

Section III concludes the report with a brie^ analysis of how the data 
bases developed in this report might be used to examine the major issues 
involved in developing a new allocation system for the disadvantaged* First, 
a number of tradjtional indicators of need were selected from the Educational 
Needs Data Base and used to provide^ various views of the size and nature 
of the disadvantaged population, a&well as some of the issues surrounding 
the identification process. The Eoacarional Needs Data Base provides several 
other measures of ^need reflecting a broad range of factors that can be used 
to describe the disadvantaged ^ a These factors will be useful in resolving 
identification issues. 

^ A second type of analysLis which is described in Section 111 employs both 
Vata bases to describe the relationship between three indicators of nee<^ us^c 
/in the first analysis and six funding sources selected from the Fiscal Data 
Base* Through Cthis analysis it is possible to make judgments about the effect 
of alternative definitions of need and the distribution of Certain typss of 
resources* This analysis will be useful in resolving several major policy 
questions described in Section Tlx » 
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* . . - Section 1 . 

Backgrotind. Prif)ciples,-and Recommendations 
for a New Resource Allocation System for the Disadvantaged 

■ 4 

4 

One of the most significant aspects, of public school finance in California 
today is the recognition that equal educationlal opportunity*" frequently requires 
an unequal allocation of resources* 

Prior to 19^0 stat^ school support etnphaslzed the equalization of support 
among school dis'tricts with inherently unequal property wealth. By the earjy 
1960s, however, it was recognized .both at the state and federal levels that a 
strat;egy which was designed to ensure equity in funding resulted in /the denial 
of an adequate education to whole segments of the pupil population. Urban and 
r^ral poors liniited*English*speaking children, and children of minority back-^ 
grounds were consistently turned o'Sf or pushed pi5t of school. 

With the passage of the McAteer Act in 1963, CalifoAiia led the nation ifi 
recognition that children who were from educationally disadvantaged backgrounds 
required special attention and services in order to realize their, full edrxa- 
tiona^^potential*^ Shortly thereafter the federal government followed su^t 
with the passage of the landmark Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1963, which was designed to provide comp^lisatory education for the 
disadvantaged* Compensatory education, was supplemented fey effq^ts at the state 
level to address specific educational needs of .certain ,3tii4^nts^ in the [basic' 
skill areas ^of reading and mathematics such as the MiMer*Unruti Reading Act. 

The implementation of these early efforts provided invaluable insights 
in developing the state's educational policy by recognizing: 

1, The importance of focusing efforts on the early grades to relieve 
the 'need for remediation later , o 

2* The need for clear and thoughtful planning for program improvement 

r • ' ■. 

3* The value of a diagnostic and prescriptive approach to the identi- 
ficaniion of individual strengths and needs and the determination 
of Appropriate educational responses 

A, A need for program evaluation and accountability foV suc<;ess 

Despite generally positive results by the'*end of the 1960s, the concen- 
trated compensatory approach, most fre<fuently described as categorical aid, had 
lost some momentum; e^g«, (1) there had been little expansion of state and 
federal efforts beyond this initial allocation; (2) special funds had tended to 
fragment efforts and. discourage comprehensive planning at the individual school 
site; and (3) in some cases the effort had the effect of isolating and stigma- 
tizing students* The Department of Education and the Legislature took a number 
of major st^ps in the -early 1970s to respon'^Kto these shortcomings and build a 
more effective and responsive school support system: 
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A framework was e^Labliiihed throiij;h Karly Cl/ildhood lukicaLion to ^ 
reduce p*"ogram fragmentation at the elementary school site through 
cooperative p^lanning, impl^entation, and evaluation between the 
school and its community* 



2. The state dramatically expanded existing efforts to meet the specia^l 
needs of studants through various efforts, such as the Educa};ionally 
Disadvantaged Youth Program and the Bilingual Education Act. 

3* A consolidated program application, delivery, and evaluation, effort 
Vas initiated to^ ensure coordination of funding sources and program** 
matic needs. * * i 

Principles for the -Development of a New Resource Allocation System lot ' 
the Disadvantaged ' ^ * ' 

This report is the firJt step in a process to reducfe^^the myriad of existing 
resource allocation systems to a single body hf law and regulations so that all 
resources designated to meet the unique .needs of the educationally disadvantaged 
ar^ allocated efficiently and effectively. The present system does not fully ^ 
accomplish this end because they often conflict with on^ another. 

For example, the two largest allocation systems. Title I ot the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act and the State Educationally Disadvantaged Youth 
Program (SB 90 EDY) use^dif ferent mechanisms in an attempt to reach similar'' 
po^lations. ^Furthermore, under each system funds are allocated to local, dis- 
tricts wj^hput reference to fuijds provided by the other. This problem is ilr 
lustrated as fallows; (l) ESEA Title I provides equal dollars per i<Jentified ' 
pupil to the school district, while E0Y uses a weigHted pupil aHocation system 
which reflects differences in the concentration of disadvantaged pupils; (2) 
federal law requires that c ' strict ' ESEA Title I^funds be allocated to schools 
by the number or percentages of AFDC pupils (in contrast, EDY funds ate tfUo*^ 
cated to schools" based upon test scores'^alone) ; and (3) finally, both programs 
require that funds be expended upon pupils who are -achieving below the second 
quartile based upon achievement tests. These differences are simply exaipples. ' 
Other funding sources have similar intent of service but dissimilar allocation 
process^es. (See Appendix E for brief des^iptions of the alloc;ition system * 
used for the 15 selected federal and state programs.) The confusion concern- 
ing the interrelationships of existing allocation systems is compounded by a 
wide' variety of federal and state laws related to the level of services, audit 
trails, and expected outcomes. 

Presently, the entire system reflects the fact that it^^was built on a piece 
meal basis. ^ While existing consolidation and restructuring effortfr'have 
mitigated against some "of the worst'^potential defects, a broad neW look at 
all funding sources in this area clearly needs to be taken. Therefore^ the 
following principles which reflect positive as well as negative aspects of 
the existing system should govern the development of any new resource alloca- 
tion system designed to better serve the disadvantaged: 



Because the educational problems- facing disadvantaged children may*- 
ae related tD the number and percent X>f disadvantaged children 
wit^tiiD a given district, the resource allocation system should 
rec^gni^e the impact ;of varying concentrations of disadvantaged 
children at the-district and school, levels, " f ' ^ 

2* As far as poaslble, the resource allocation system should recognise 
the exigent to which restructuring efforts and the wide array of 
.special nee'ds programs are currently serving the disadvantaged so 
that future' allotment^ will be used to serve children with the 
highest relative i^eed* * ^ ^ ^ 

3. Although the resource allocatidti system should reflect f.ignificant 
sHlft^ in the disadvantaged pj>'pulation, current programs serving 
the disadvantaged should not be significantly disrupted* 

A. ^ The resource allocation system should directly reflect the resources 
necessary to. serve disadvantaged children in a simple, easily under- 
stood manner >and provide for a regular cycle for Mpdating the input 
variables . ' - ^ 

^ • I 

5. The resource allocation system should not be based on input factors 
which penafize successful educational practices.. 

6^ The, resource .allocation system should specify how. resources are to 
be distributed the districts and to schools* 

7/ The resource allocation system should not promote racial, ethnic, 
or economic segregation, 

8* The resource allocation system should ensure that a variety of 

services are available to meet the varying needs of disadvantaged 
students so that each pupil will be able to work toward his or her 
maximum potential. - ' * 

9* TVie resource allocation system sh(^lM be flexible enough to accom* 
modate changes in federal p^ogi^ams serving the disadvantaged* 

The importance of a predjetermined set of principles or concerns designed 
to guide the search for .a more efficient system of resource allocation'cannot 
be overstated* Without: such principles^ it will be extranely difficult to 
evaluate various alternatives in a rational manner because the number of possible 
alternatives is so large. * 

The Development of Alternatives and Recommendations 

ty developing the Educational Nec'iis anfi Fi.scal Data ftnsea^ which arcade- 
scribed in Section II; the 'Department of Education has provided the Legislature 
with* the bulk of the information needed to move forward in developing a new 
resource allocation system for the disadvantaged. Clearly, the next step is 
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the devel0pm5£^nt"^o?^specific alternatives.. The I>epartment plans to take the 
following Specific .steps to fulfill this aspect of the Legislature's request, 

First, J:he Superintendent will cat" together a broad-based ad hoc advisory 
committee to study the data and advise hitn concerning the development of a new 
allo(iation ^systemV This group will be identified in the near future and meet 
regularly to discuss various alternatives. 

After receiving the recommendations of the ad hpc advisory committee, the 
Departmetit will proceed to dollop specific alternative allocation systans 'and 
be prepared to o£j|er th^ Leg^j^Slature ^aity assistance it may request* 

Finally, b,ecause of the size and coTiplexity 6f the task, the Department 
believes that the final modification the, current allocation system will be 
/developed thi?6ugh a combination of short- and long-range changes to existing 
law. NCons^quentijr, the^ Department will work towaru developing proposals to 
meet- both time lines so ;^hat ^odif icfatiprfs can be implemented at the Leaisla- 
'ture's discretion* "-^ . ' 

While the Department works toward this end ^ the following recomm^dati^ns 
are offered to the Legislature to help structure the review o^^alternatlve 
proposal^ : , ^ - * , 

* * 

1* The Legislature should utilize the data bases described in this 

report to develop a new allocation system* The Department is fully 
prepared" to modify th^^ data bases, as necessary^" to meet the needs^ 
of the Legislature* However, requests for data elements no' pres- 
ently available in the Department may require additional resources 
to support da^a collection 'efforts* ' * ^ 

4- 

At the outset the Legislature should adopt a set of principles 

similar^ toxthose outlined earlier in this section to guide the . - 

examination of alternative funding models* 

3, The Legislature should give serious thought to developing a single 
^ body of state law for the disadvantaged* SucK. program consolida- 
tion is needed to Improve significantly the_ current system of 
al locating^ resources which serve l-IiC disadvantaged* 
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. Section H . " 

The Development of^ an Educational l^eeds Data Base 
and a Fiscal Data Base 

To facilital;^ the idcnt i Hc^tion of children who require supplemental 
services, ^tHe Diapartment has compiled an Educational Ntfeds Data Base "that 
Includes 13 Variables measuring different aspects of educational need ^uch 
as achieyei^ent, .socioeconoi^c status, and district wealth. In a<idition, 
the data base includes hine facbors^^to facilitate construction of various 
Indices of educational need. Afl 22 variables were ol>tained from existing 
^ data sources within or outside the Departrment and were selected according 
to a predetermined s^et of cri'tetia. , ^ ^ ' 

-' - ^ ' ■ ^ ^ . , * ■ . 

Appendix A. contains a complete ^description of ^th^ s.eLection criteria 
and the variables selected, as well^ as those not selected, for inclusion 
^in the Educational Needs Data Base. Among the characteristics used to 
describe the variables included are; date and frequency of collection, 
current use", and judgments about reliability and validity of tht; data. ' The 
22 variablee are as follows: ^ - 



Variable name ' ^ 

^ . • 

A. Achievement Factors " 

1* California Assessment Program ^ 
Test Scores 

B* Socioeconomic Status Factors . 
1. Number of AFDC children 
2* Number of limited- and nou- ^ 

English-speaking studfnts 
3. Calif orni£t Assessment Program 

' Socioecoribmlc. Index 
U/ Number of children ^In families 

below Orshansky poverty. level 
5* Number of children in families 
0, with annual incomeS'^)elow $3,000 

+ ^ - . — — ^ 

C*, ^District Wealth Factors ^ < ^ 

1. Personal income per caPita ^ 

2. Assessed valuation per^^ount 
of a.d.a. 



Le vel ot collection 
. School (selected grades) 

District 

DjLStrlct ' 
School (selected grades) 
District - 
DJlstrlct^ , " ^ 



County 
District 



c^he level^f collection represent*; the lowest level of r^qllection currently 
available to the state^ 
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Variable tTamc Level ol: Collection 

D. Other Needs Factors 

1. Indftx of selected wages County 

2. Honeducation property tax rates County 

3. llneraploynicnt r:iLe County 

4. Transiency (absenteeism) District 

5. ^CJaUfornia Assessment Program School (selected grades) 
-'Mobility Index 

E> ■ Base Factors 



1* Revenue limits Dlstt^ict 

2* Current expense of education . District 

3. Property ^tax rates District 

4. Cumulative number oC migrant School \ 
students 

5. Number of A-127 program participants School 

6. Ethnic enrollment School 

7 . Enrollment District 

8. Average daily attendance" District 
9* Modified assessed valuation District 



Another major aspect of developing a new*resourc^ allocation .syattem for 
the disadvantaged is to measure the extent to which th^ tneeds of various su^^ 
groups of ^the disadvantaged population are alrea^dy recognized through existing 
resource allocation systems* As a first step toward th^'s-'^nd^ the Department 
has rfeveloped a Fiscal Data Base which describes the distribution oj i5 state 
and federal fundiAg sources, by school district, for fiscal yean 1975^76 and 
an estimate or the acCual number of students served by each program/ Besides 
traditional^ compensatory education programs such as ESEA Title I» Part A> and 
90 E0Y, the Fiscal Data Base contains 6th eryfunding sources such as Early . 

'Childhood Education,, federal vocational eSiucatimi, and mentally gifted minors 
whichi^in part, provide rel^uniEs^ ser\e the educationally disadvantaged 
population. State 'special education apporttoiments and funding for the Master 
Plan for Special Education were also included b'ecaus-e they serve a large number 

'of students with exceptional needs, many of'whom may'^be identified as part of 
the total disadvantaged population. 

I Appendix B contains a complete description of the sources used for all 
/the elements of the Fiscal Data Base. The funding sources ate as follows; 

1. Early CMldhood Education 

2. Miller-Unriih Reading Act 
3» ESEA Title I, Part A 

4. ESEA Title I, Migrant 

5. ESEA Title IV B (II) 

6. Educationally Disadvantaged Youth (SB 90) 
7* Bilingual Education Act of 1972 (AB 2284) 

8. Bilingual Education Act (Title VII) ■ 

9. Mentally Gifted Minors Act 

10, Vocational Education Act, Parts B and F 

11* State Special Education Apportionments 

13 ' • 



12. Master Plan for Special Education 

13. Education of the Handicapped Act (Title VI, B) 

14. Emergency School Aid Act 

15* Demonstration Programs in Reading and Matheiimtics 

In sunsnary the combination of the Educational Needs Data Base and the 
Fisceil Data Base provides a thorough description of Characteristics and re- 
sources presently associated with the disadvantaged populations Used in 
conjunction with one another, they yield a second basis for'mafcing judgments 
regarding the effects of any changes in the system of allocating educational 
resources* 
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' ^ Section III 
^ . A Brief Analysis of the Data 

The data Ir 'luded In the Educational Needs and Fiscal Data Bases will 
allow the LeglslaLure to explore the extremely complex Issues which must be ^ 
resolved in the development of a new system of resource allocation for the 
disadvantaged* As an e>cainple of the way in which the data bases might be 
usad to resolve some of these issues, the following analysis is offered* 

, Historically, the disadvantaged have been identified either by many 
indicators ^^ich measure some^ aspect of poverty or by various student 
characteristics that tend to impede learning; Because of these differences 
in methods of identification and several other factors, it is difficult to 
measure the present size of the total disadvantaged population* However, 
some of , the' subgroups of the larger..disadvantaged population can be identi- 
fied relatively easily by using several ccmanonly employed indicators of need* 
Taken separately, or in combination, these measures provide differing vieWs 
of the size and nature of the total disadvantaged population and insight into 
some of the major issues' associated with the. identification of the disadvan- 
taged* For example, four different but typical categories of need are dis-* 
played in, Table 1* 

Obviously each of the categories used in Table 1 describes a needy 
population* Howler, other groups of disadvantaged^children are not repre- 
sented by the four indicators used for illustration purpose^ in Table 1» 
Success in school is a function of many other factors* For example, the 
cultural and social. assets which each child brings to the schooling process 
are also important* The Educational Needs Data Base contains 13 variables 
which provide a means for recogni-icing a wide range of characteristics 
describing various disadvantaged populations* 

In addition, it should be poted that it is neither possible nor wise to 
measure the exact size of the total disadvantaged population on a student-by- 
student basis* The definition of the total disadvantaged population is an 
extremely complex concept* It contains a large number of interrelated sub- 
groups, and thi relative needs_of the students in these groups are constantly 
changing* Furthermore, the total "^Isalivimtaged-populatXpn is in ^ constant 
state of flux because statistics purporting to measure the disadvantaged are 
collected at various points in time* Consequently, to consider thz number of 
AFDC children or any combination of the major subgroups as a precise measure 
of the disadvantaged population is misleading* The factors included in the 
Educational Needs Data Dase should be used to develop an^^at:curaLo estimate 
which should be viewed as an indicator of a range of figures that define the 
total disadvantaged population* 
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Another Issue which is closely related to determining the size of the 
disadvantaged population concerns the recognition of degrees of need which 
exist among the disadvantaged. Using the example cited above, it Is likely 
that a large number of students described as limited-English-speaking and 
non-Engllsh-speaklng (LES/NES) are also included in one or more of the poverty 
populations. In view of this overlap, a major policy question which must be 
answered is t:o what extent, if *any, are children who possess multiple n^ds 
factors more disadvantaged than are other members of the disadvantaged popu- 
lation? This overlap is simply an example; there are clearly many other 
factors which could be Important in ^judging different levels of need among 
the total disadvantaged population. 

The complexities involved in developing a new resources allocation 
system for tbe disadvantaged are not limited to the identification of the 
disadvantaged. The problems of measuring the relationship between the dis- 
tribution of existing resources and the distribution of the disadvantaged 



Table 1 

Number of Children in Selected Subgroups 
of the Disadvantagecl Population 



Category of Need 


Number 


Children from low income families, as 


1,471,524 


determined from IRS and AFDC data 




(3-18 years)! 




Children below Orshansky poverty level 
(blrth-18 years) 


1,050,464 




Children in families receiving AFDC 


597,396' 


payments (5-17 years)3 




Children Identified as non-Engllsh- 


233,520 


speaklng or llm^pted-English-speaklng 


Q 


(NES/LES) (5-17 years)^ 



identification of Children from Income Families - Internal Staff 
Report, May 4, 1975*^ The total figure deriv^ in the report is an estimate. 

^ 1970 Census , fourth count, variable number 85. The Orshansky >poverty 
measure is an index based on the level of income remaining after basic 
food needs arc met. It sets need standards for a large number of 
different f^imlly typet! and recognizes the differing needs of fam nnd 

1** M'rl I V lit I lif* Pii M inI :»i :if t 

DUlrlbution o1 AM)C Children by ;?chuol Dlbtrici , CARM Unit l*orm 15, 
January, 1976. 

4 

Limlted-Engllsh-Speaklng and Non-Erigli,>h"Sj>eaking Students In California , 
a report to the Legislature required by Education Code Section 576.2, 1975^ 
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population arc closely roi.ited and e<iualiy complex. To illustrate these 
difficultiest n brief anaiysis wat; mado of the roJationships among three of 
the four measures o£ need used in Table 1 and the distribution of six 
selected finding sources. Through this analysis, it is possible to visualize 
how various; methods of identifying the di±;a<lvantaged might be related to the 
current distribution of funds which impact on the disadvantaged* 

Briefly, the methodology used in this analysis is as follows* First, 
all school districts were ranked from highest to lowest on each of the follow 
ing indicators: ^ 

Indicators Based on Numbers of Childre n 

1* Number of children (five through seventeen years) from families 
receiving AFDC payments by district (variable B-l on the 
Educational Needs Data Base) 

Note; Children from families receiving; AFDC (Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children) payments are generally considered to 
be among the most impoverished. The count of thes^ children 
is obtained by county superintendents of schools from county, 
welfare offices and reported to the state on a district basis. 

2. Number of children Cbiiy:h through eighteen years) falling below 
the Orshansky poverty ftvel by district (variable B-4 on the , 
Educational Needs Data Base) 

^±£^£.^ '^^^ number of children falling below the Orshanky poverty 
level is determined on the basis of the cost of food for farm 
and norifarm families of various sizes. This variable was .collected 
during the 1970 census and is considered a reliable measure of 
' poverty. 

3, Number of limited- and non-English-speaking students (five through 
seventeen years) by district (variable B-2 on the Educational ^ 
Heeds Data Base) 

Nota: The number of limited-- and no^-English-speaking students 
a was determined by asking sch'^ol teachers to make judgments about 

the linguistic abilities of their students. This factor was 
collected for the language dominance survey of^ 1974-75,, 

Indicators Based on Concentrations b£ Children 

A. Concentration of AFDC children by district (district AFDC^ 
population divided by district enrolljnent) 

5- Concentration of Orshansky children by district (district 
Orshansky population divided by district enrollment) 

6* Concentration of limited- and noh-Englib^h-s'peaking students by 
district (LES/KES enrollment divided by district enrollment) 
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After ranking districts on each of the six indicators of need, each 
ranked list of districts was arrayed on a quintile scale so that each quintile 
contained a^RT^ialately 17 percent of the total state enrollment*^ As a 
result, quintile 1 for oach Indicator contains those dlstrict£; with the 
highest number or concentration of AFDC children, Orshansky children, or 
LEs/l^ES students, while quintile 5 contains those districts which ranked 



lowest-on these - factSr^. 

Witfi 1,048 school districts in the state divi^d into quintiles for 
each of the six needs indicators, the amount of fund ?%1 located from selected 
funding sources was aggregated 'for all districts within each quintile. The 
funding sources used weife selected because they represent a reasonable cross 
secttP^ of programs affecting the disadvantaged both in tr^rms of size and 
intend* The funding sources are as follows: 

4 

Source Amount Allocated 

ESEA Title I Part A * , $ 127,560,992 

\ 

Educationally Disadvantaged Youth 90,386*959 . 

'Early Childhood Education 61,749,589 

Miller-Unruh Basic Reading Act 13,921,595 

Bilingual Education Act (AB 2284) * 7,763,V98 

Bilingual Education Act (VII) 16»351»290 

$ 317,734,223 



1 . c 

Because Los Angeles Unified School District is so large (approximately 
14 percent of the staters enrollment), it was excluded from the ranking 
process and accounted for separately. As a tesult, ecch quintile contains 
17 percent of the state enrollment rather than 20 percent* In figures 1 
through 6, Los Angeles is denoted by dotted lines and is shown as an 

'-addition to the quintile It would have been in had it been included in 

, the rankingv 

2 " ^ ^ 

In the 1975-76 fiscal year, there were 1,048 school districts. 

^All funding sources are part of the fiscal data base. See Appendix B for 
additional information concerning this data base. ^ 

A -a 
All amounts are from fiscal year 1975-76. . It should also be noted that not 
all of the fundw from these sources are designed to serve the disadvantaged 
exclusively. 
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Figures 1 through 6 pr^-sent a graphic display of the total funds, contributed 
to each quintile by the six funding sources. Appendix C contains a more detailed 
analysis of the relationships among the six indicators of need and the six fund- 
ing sources. 

From this type oC nnalysis, it is possible to make several statements 
about the relationships between the distribution of funds and certain^ ^ 
definitions of disadvantaged students. For example, Figure 1 displays the 
relationship between number of LES/NES students by district and the per- 
centage of funds, allocated from the six selected fuinding sources. This 
figure shows that districts in quintile 1, all of which had large numbers \ 
of LES/WES, received the largest share of ESEA Title I resources, ^^ore X 
specifically, quintile 1 reveals that districts with 29 percent of the LES/ 
NES population received 24 percent of the funds provided^by the six funding 
sources. With the addition of Los Angeles Unified School District (denoted 
by the broken lines on all six figures), It can be stated that the largest 
^ districts have 45 percent of the funds provided by the six selected fund 
sources and 56 percent of the total LES/NES population. In contrast 
Figure 2 shows^ that the districts with the highest concentration of LES/NES 
pupils serve 42 percent of the LES/NES population and receive 25 percent of 
the funds provided by the selected funding "^sources * Fi^^ures 3 through 6 
display similar types of relationships between the selected funding sources 
and the other indicators of need* 

For a variety of reasons-, conclusions must be drawn carefully from an 
analysis of this type. For example, die inclusion of funding sources such 
as tCZ and Mill^r-Unruh (which are not legislatively earmarked at 
the district level solely for the disadvantaged as defined hy the six Indi- 
'cators used in this analysis) will cend to equalize resource" levels between 
quintiles* Furthermore, the distribution of resources below thejdlstrict 
level Is not reflected, and this fact significantly limits any description 
of the distribution of disadvantaged students and, the resources they re- 
ceive. Once again.ECE can be used as an example to illustrate this point. 
A district level analysis will reflect a distribution pattern signlf icahtly 
different from a school level analysis, which would reveal a bias in favor 
^of schools with the greates£ need as required by statute* Similar differ-* 
enceij occur in a district and schoo] level analysis of Miller-Unruh. 

Nevertheless, figures 1 through 6 do offer a general &ense of the dis- 
tribution of selected funds which affect disadvantaged children and suggest ^ ^ 
several major policy questions concerning the disadvantaged* For example, 
what should be the relationship^ between districts with high levels of special 
needs characteristics and che funds available from various sources to meet 
those needs? Which fund sources or portions of fund sources, should be taken 
into account when estimating the degree to which current funds allocated 
to meet the needs of the disadvantaged? Hour should future increases in 
funding for the disadvantaged be distributed across^the identified population?. 
These fluestions and others must be resolved In order to develop an effective 
means of providing resources to meet the needs of the disa^v;'intaged« 
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In conclusion it should be noted that the resolution of these questions 
suggests the n^ed for a fiscal: data base below the district level. Without 
such a base only the most gross judgments can be made concerning the impact 
of current funds on the disadvantaged. However, at present, the bulk of the 
Department's fiscal records arc maintained at che district level. To move 
toward aggregating fiscal oata at the School level may require legislative 
approval and additional funoie to manage such a system at the state and 
district levels. \ ^ ^ 

./ 
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Fig. 1* Distribution/of selected funds according to number of 
LES/N£S students enrolled 
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Finds from six sources^ ES£A Trtle 1, 
E|^y. ECe. MiMef-Unruh. Silrngual Edu- 
caiion (2284) and the federal Silmgual 
Educaiico Act (VII} 

Punds for Los AnQele^ 



Numbtif of hmited-Engfish speaking and 
non- English speaking students 

! jNornber in Los Angeles 




Quint ite^ of enrollment 
fanhed by d^strjce number of LES/M^S students 
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enrollment 
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7,867 
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Fig. 2. Distribution of selected funds according to coftcentra* 
tton of LES/NES students enrolled 
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Fig. 3. Oistribution of selected funds according tQ number of 
AFDC children 
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Fig« 4« Distr^ution of selected funds according to concentra- 
tion of AFDC chitdren 
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Fi9^ 5. Distribution of selected funds according to number 
of Orshansky children 
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Fig« 6« Distribution of selected funds agcording to concentra^ 
tij>n of Orshansky children . ^■ 
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Appendix A 

An Explanation of the Educational Needs Data Base 

^ The Department has developed, as part of the data base, a computer 
file containing measures of educational need. Presently, that data base 
can be accessed through the Teale Data Center, and any inquiries concern*^ 
ing^speciric data elements should be directed to the Department's Office 
of Data £tnd Foms Control. (See Appendix D for file layouts.) 

Selection Criteria 

Definitions of 'educational need vary greatly, and the set of vati* 
ables used in any allocation system reflects the criteria. and assumptions 
of tho$e who develop the data b^se. Since these assumptions^ are critical > 
to determining the usefulness of the variables, their explication is 
essential. The criteria used for the selection of variables include: 

1. The variables should be collected on a timely basis . Timeliness does not 
mean that each data element must be collected annually. Rather, it recog-* 
nizes a mr. -h between the rate of change of a particular variable and 

the frequency of its collection. For example, measures of racial and 
ethnic composition may not change substantially over time, -whereas the 
income of a child's family may be subject, to frequent fluctuations. 
_._ Therefore, any allocation system using family income as 'an index of 

need must be measured more frequently in order to incorporate the changesf 
which occur. 

2. Thfe variables should be from the most recent data collection cycle . Within 
the collection cycle for a particular variable, ^the latest data will define 
the population most. ^accurately and should always' be used. 

3. The vai:iables should be reliable . The data collected must be of adequate * 
quality so tha.t the same relative counts would be obcained upon replication 
of the collection technique at the same point in time.* Eurthetmore, when 
sample surveys are used to assess the characteristics o0 the entire popiila- . 
tion on some^ dimension, an analysis must be made to ensure that the s^ples 
are sufficiently large and representative of the entire l-opulation. 

4. * The variables should be valid . An estiit^jt;e should be made of how well each 

^variable measures that which it purports^'^c^easure. In some cases, a 
variable may be judged on its face to be a>^und measure of a given charac- 
teristic. In this case, a variable .is said t^SJjave; high "face validity.'*!^^ 
In contrast, a variable^ may be viewed as a stro^t-prpxy for some factor ^ ^ 
which cannot be direc^J^Tmeasured; in this caSe^che variable is said to' 
have high **cbncurrehf validity." (For the purposes of making -detrermina'^ t , 
tions about the worth of^ various variables, only face validity was Judged^H : 

^ 
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5* The variables should be Independent of local biases . All segments of the 
defined population must be counted equally, and opportunities "to manipu- 
late the data elements which define variables should be minimal* 

6. Whenever possible, more than one variable should be included From each 
major category of educational need f Since the ditterent variables repre- 
sent diverse definitions of need> more than one w.'^ll be included in orde^ 
to provide maximum flexibility in analyzing variorn alternative alloca^ 
ti^jn systems* 

7 • The variables should describe or reflect some aspect of the entire dis- 
advantaged population * Whether the variable measure is based on a 
sample or on the full population, it must provide adequate coverage of 
the entire population* For example, a measure which is available only 
for the elementary grades may prove to te of limited use when the funding 
formula is intended to allocate money across the kindergarten through, 
twelfth grade population* 

8. The coat of data collection must be low * Since any formula chosen is 
likely to include several variables, it essential that the collection 
costs remain relatively low* Every effort should be made to minimize 
costs by utilizing data readily available within or outside the Department 
of Education* 

. Vari^abl^s Examined and Selected for Data ^Base 

This subsection describes the variables select^ed for inclusion in the 
Educational NeedB Data Base and includes a ^brief description of each^ Since 
the data used generally represent statistics which have been collected for 
other purposes, a large number ot variables which represe^ a coit^romise of 
the selection criteria are included* In each category, four to 15 variables 
were consid^^red for inclusion, and the best were selected for reasons which 
will be explained » 

^ r 
Within each category of factors, data aggregation levels vary* While we 
recognize that the ideal might be school-by-school aggregation, with the option 
to use a higher level when desired, curren**data collection efforts do not 
always require' such a low level of aggregation* Therefore, we have included 
each variable a^ the lowest available level, and each can be used at a higher 
level if necessary* 

■ ^ 

The broad cat tgorxes which define the Educational Needs pata Base are: - 
(1) achievement factors; (2) socioeconomic status (SES) factors; (3) dis- 
trict wealth factors; (A) other needs factors; and (5) base variables* 
Achievement factors have been included because an increase in academic- 
achievement is generally regarded as the goal of successful compensatory edu- 
cation programs « Socioeconomic characteristics are important because of the' 
strong positive correlation between income and achievement* 'District wealth 
factors represent the ability of persons in a school district to generate 
income for their schools* The other needs category contains factors measuring 
a variety of characteristics which are indicative and predictive of children 
with problems and districts with a fiscal inability to cope with these problems 
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'Base variabiles simply represent <t set of factors which are useful in combina- 
tion with variables measuring ^omo' aspect of need*^ In and of,- themselves they 
do not represent needs; they provide . basic information on the general numbers 
and characteristics of the school-age population and allow for the construe** 
t ion, of various indices^ 

The latter part of this subsection will provide a similar, but briefer, 
analysis of the set of variables which were examined, but not chosen, for 
inclusion In the data base* These variables will be presented in the same 
five categories as the selected variables so that the reader m^y assess and 
compare the two listings* 

Achievement Factor * Following a review of several .sets of test scores, 
only one — the Cali-fornia Assessment Program (CAP) scores — was included 
in the data base. The Characteristics of the CAP scores are identified in 
Table AtI . . ^ 

The California As^^essment Program (CAP) results have been chosen pri- 
marily because they reoresent the (only source of scores for every d^istrict 
throughout the state. Average test scores, by school, are available for 
grades two, three, six, and twelve in four basid subject matter areas. ^Most 
frequently, other s^ets of achievement score data contain information only' 
for schools which alrea<^y receive categorical funds.* Furthermore, CAP scores 

are standardized statewide so that no adjustments between t^sts are required* 

> 

m ^^^^ i 

^ Tabic A-1 

d^SCRlPTOKS OF ACiflEVEMENT FACTOR USED IN EDUCATlOff NEEDS DATA*' BASE 





Descrlpcora 






Current; lovei 


Fre<iwency of 


Current 


Face 


Face 


Dace 


(dace of collection) 


of Gollccclon 


GQlleCCiOQ 


uae 


rcllablllcv^ 


valldlcy^ 


source 


1, CallfcrnlA A^aeds** 


School 




Bagls of 








Dtnc Ptogr«» Test 


(tjelecced 


Annually 


Annual Report 


nigh 




InccTmal 


Scores 


grades 2, 3, 




CD 








(1975-76) 


6, 12) 




teg 1« la Cure \ 









D«crlpcloaa of variables aa having "lo«", ''ttedlum/' or "high" rellabUlcV fl^d validity 
rePrea«nc che subjective Judgcnent of ehe Deparcoent« 



Socioeconomic Status ( i>£S) Factors . Five different SES factors have 
^been included in the Educational Needs Data Base, and Table A-2v Identifies . 
each factor. The reasons for fhti wide ran^e of factors are tne breadth of 
categories which are defined as socioeconomic status factors and the inade-^ 
quacy of any o^ the factors to meet fully t^he criteria set out earlier. 

The factor, '^number of children in families receiving Aid to Families 
with -Dependent Children,*' was included in the data base because A'FDC status 
is generally recognised as a proxy for need. This factor is reliable, 
covers all school-age children, is routinely collected, and accessible* How- 
ever, the count of AFDC children is subject to two major problem^ which cast 
doubt on the'validity of AF&C status a proxy for poverty: (1) all needy 
groups do not apply equally for this aid; and (2) AFDC eligibility standards 
vary among counties* 
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Data for the factor Identified as "number of LES/NES students" was 
obtained from the language dominance survey of LES/NES students. ThlB factor 
Is an adequate Indicator of special needs since It Identifies children who 
have linguistic difficulties. Collected at district level In 1975-76, cost 
Is not an ls5ue since the data are already collected annually for other pur- 
poses; however, the das^a suffer from less than desired levels of validity and 
reliability* 7p develop the st^tlstlcs, teachers are asked ^to Indicate the 
^numbers of chlU^ren who fit Int Ither the llmlted-Engllsh-speaklng (LES) 
or non-Engllsh-s peaking (NES) cai—gorles. Most of these assess^nents are sub^ 
jectlve teacher judgments and are not based on quantifiable measures* Ab a / 
result, their reliability and validity are low In relation to the other 
measures Included In the data base» 



Table A-2 

DESCRIPTORS OF SOCIOI^COtfOMIO STATUS FACTORS USED IK EDUCATIOHAl' KECDS DATA BASE 



SocloeCDnoaic 



.It Nuttbtr of chll- 
^ <tr«n In AFOQ f *»- 

(J»ou*ry, 1976) 



Descriptors 



Current level 
[>f collection 



Fre<luency of u Current 
ollect5on [ use 



school district 



Annually 



Title 1 district ^ 
«ubal locations 



Face Face Data 

reliability valUlty ' source 



High 



High 



Inte rn«l 



tttaber of llS/ 
KES students 



School liistrlct 
(gr«des K-12) 



Annually 



To establish relative 
need for bilingual 
funds 



Low 



Moderate 



Internal 



California A«Be«B« 
aent FroSraio 
flocioeconoalc 
atatba Index 
(I97^7t> 



School 
(grades 2.3) 



Annually 



To conputG coQparl- ^ 
son band factor for 
California Aaseasnent 
. Program 



High 



Moderate 



Internal' 



T 

4. Nuabir of chil- 
dren in fanlliea 
^ bclov Orahinaky 
povei^ty lav el 

am) 



School district 
Cases 1-18) 



Decennially 



Currently not used 



HoderaCe 



High 



Internal 



NuBbfit of chil- 
- dran jin families 
vith incoae belou 
S3 *0Q) (1970J 



School district 
(aees 5-17) 



Decennially 



Currently not used 



Hodaratft 



High 



Internal 



^ The "California Assessment Program socioeconomic status index" is cur- 
rently used as one^ cif the predictors for achievement score data. As such, it 
has be^n tested, and its reliability is high; however, its validity is judged 
to be only moderate* The index iS' based on a teacher^s judgHtent of the 
occupy ;ioiial level of each student's parents. The variable represents the 
average 'scorS^^^n a four point scale fo^ each schoo^l with grades two and three* 
The greatest flaw in this index lies in the fact^ that the data are. collected 
only for two grades; direct data on this measure would^'not be available for 
any noilunified district (e.g., a union high school district) unless data were 
obtained through extrapolation from the elementary schools which feed into 
a high jschool 4istrict. ^ 

The variable entitled ''number of-^^children in families below the Orshansky 
poyertyj level'^ is a factor which has become increasingly accepted as one of 
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the preferred indicators of poverty. Developed in 1964^ the Orshansky poverty ' 
level is based on vatiations in the cost of food for farm and nonfarm familr^ - 
of various sizes. The count of the number of children below the age of eighteen 
who aie in families with incomes below the Orshansky poverty level is judged 
to have high face validity since it is based on equivalent information coVer** 
ing all members of the population. There is' a flaw in this data source, how- 
ever, because income is subject to frequent fluctuations while information on 
child ren below the poverty level i^ collected every ten years (the decennial 
census)-. As a result, the data are quickly outdated. i 

The measure of "number of children in families with incomes below $3»000'' ^ 
is similar to the Orshansky measure in that it' is extrenely thorough and has 
a high degree of reliability. However, two major problems arer (1) it is, 
census data and therefore collected only every ten years; and (2) $3,000 is':a 
very low poverty threshold* This figure, which was commonly used around 1963 
by tile Council of Economic Advisors to assess the percentage of the popula- 
tion living at ot below poverty levels, Should be raised to approximately 
$5,000 for a. family of four to provide a more realistic standard of need*^ 

> District Wealth Factors ^ Measures included within district wealth 
factors attempt to assess, from the district standpoint, r&lative degrees of 
*bupden in providing an adequate fiscal basa for educati^on* The two measures, 
currently included in the Educational Ifeeds Data Base are displayed in 
Table A-3. 

"Modified assessed valuation per unit of a.d.a.'Vhas been included 
because it is the generally accepted measure of a district's property wealth* 
While local property taxes remain the source of wealth for the productioif 

Tabic A-3 

iJKSCttlPTORS i>F DISTKICT tvTvAlTH FACTOHS *JSEI) 11* Tllfi EDUCATlOWtAL NEEDS E^TA BASE 



Descriptors 



wealth fficc^r^ 
^drtto of kcoI U*cCion) 




Frequency of 
colleetion 


Current 
use 


Faee 
rellAbilicV 


Face 
valldicv 


Dtta 

source 


. 

K Forsona] Income 
per c&pitu 




Annual ly 


Kevemje 
projection* 


High. 




Diapartnent 
of Fin«nc« 


2^ Modified ^st^v^^f^cd 
of A 

U97W6) 


School 
district 


TLree times 
yearly 


Apporclonmcnc 
and cosC 
reporting 
aystcms 




High 





At the time of the study, 20, of the 1,048 school districts operating in 
1975-76 did not have xounts of children below the Orshansky poverty level. 
This was due to the fact that these districts did Bot exist in 1972 when the 
Department reorganized the census data on a school district basis* 

As in the case of the number of children in families below the Orshansky 
poverty level, data on. the number of children in families with iOcomes below 
$3,000 are not available for 20 of the 1,048 school districts. 
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of school revenues, modified assessed valuation per unit of ci«d«a« Is one of 
the best predictors of the funds a district can raise* 

"Personal income per capita" was LncludGd~Tri the data base because it is 
nn excellent measure of the ability of a comrmiiuty to pay for educational 
services. At tlie present time, the greatest difficulty with this measure is 
that its lowest level of collection is currently the county level* 

* 

Other Needs Factors ^ In the other needs category is a series of varl-* 
ables which indicate additional measures of educational need* These are 
Identified in Table A"4. 

The indicator referred to as "index of selected wages" ±B an attempt to 
estimate the differing costs of education, or purchasing power of educational 
dollars ) from one area to another* The weighted index is b^sed on three wage 
facto^^8: average wages for county employees; average wages for manufacturing 
employees, and average wages for all wage earners* The first two factors re-^ 
celve double weight in the index because it is assumed that teachers are more 
llk^^ly to seek alternative employment in these*^ employment categories* Since 
. approximately 85 percent of. school district funds are spent on salaries, the 
'^Index of selected wages*^ covers the majority of purchasing power differences 
whlch^ exist among school districts* Problems associated with the use of this 
indicator center around its relatively untested nature and its current avail* 
ability at the county^ level only* 
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the **noneducational property tax rate** is a crude indicator for municipal 
overburden, a concept which attempts to account for the high public costs^' 
associated with maintaining urban areas- Its chief drawback is *its relatively 
high (county) aggregation level. Presently, it is neither possible to account 
for noneducational city taxes on a school district basis nor to relate service 
provided by the receipts raised from such taxes* 

"Unemployment rate** is a statistic gathered monthly by the California 
Department of Eiaploynient Developmsnt. It i^s deemed by the Department of 
Education to be both adequately reliable and valid for distribution of voca- , 
tional education funds. However, it remains subject to the undercounts and 
related inadequacies which characterize unemployment rate counts. , 

The ** transiency'* measure is one of the four factors used to compute the 
current SB 90 EDY district allocations. It is the ratio of district average 
daily attendance to district enrollment. Although the transiency factor is" / 
considered reliable, its validity is subject to question since it does not 
distinguish between children who have left the district and those whq are* 
absent ^.for a significant period due to truancy. 

**J(Jobility*' is another California Assessment Program factor collected 
annually by the department of Education from schools for grades 'two and three. 
It is calculated from each second and third grade teacher's estimate of the 
percentage of students yho Wave been continuously enrolled in that school- 
since the coinmencement of kindergarten or first grade* Its validity is high; 
however,' it lackS applicability in the higher grades because teachers would 
have much less knowledge of student enrollment continuity. 

Base Variables ; The base variables category contair^ nine factors which 
are intended to be used in combihation with the 13 np.eds variables identified 
in tables A-1 through A-A to develop various indices of need. By themselves, * 
the nine^factots do not measure meaningtul aspects of educational need. How- 
ever, they do provide a great deaj of flexibility for the development of needs 
indices which are not among the 13 needs factors^ provided. These nine variabl 
are identified in Table A-5. 

vThe district "revenue ' limits'' are determined under current law by county 
superintendents £o^ each school district. This factor is an integral part of 
the current state system of school finjance and is one of several indicators 
of district wealth. , ^ 

The **current expense of education" vai;iable represents the majority of 
the day-to-day expenses of *5chool districts which are supported by federal, 
state, and local revenues* It can be viewed as an indicator of the total . 
amount spent for general purposes. 

**Property tax rates*' are the general purpose tax rates levied by school 
districts for the majority of normal operational expenses* This rate is con** 
sidered the best measure of local effort to support education. 

**Cuii^ulative number of migrant ch'»ldren enrolled'* represents the total 
number of class I, II, and III migrant children enrolled in schools through- 
out the state. Under federal law, the count of migrant students serves as 
the basis for generating federal migrant funds. 
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'The variable called "number of A*127 program participants" includes 
counts of participants in the following programs: ESEA Title I (public and 
nonpublic), SB 90 E0Y, Ea^ly Childhood Education, Miller^Untuh, Bilingual 
Education Act (AB 2284)4 Gathered as. part of the year-end. consolidated eval* 
uation, these counts are duplicated so that students in more than one of these 
programs are included in several progr^ countS4 

The ''ethnic enrollment'* factor, which is expressed as a percentage of 
school ^rollment, is available for the following categories: American 
Indian, Black, Asian American, 'Spanish Speaking, other, and total minority4 
The school enrollment is also included so that jthe number bf students in each 
ethnic group can be detennined4 This information was gathered for the racial ^ 
and ethnic survey of 19734 

/ 

"Enrollment" statistics represent t^je active enrollmmt for all students 
in kindergarten through grade twelve (excluding adults)! ^This figure differs 
.from average daily aiitendance (a4d4a4) .measures in that each student is counted 
equally regardless of the amount of tlmV sp^t in the dlstrict4 
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^'Average dai^y attendance'* is used for determining state^^apportionments 
and district revenue, limits* A*d*a* is commonly used ^s a measure of district 
size and differs from enrollment statistics in that it accounts for changes in 
student attendance* 

^'Modified assessed valuation" is. a measure of district wealth used by the 
state to compute state apportionments* The modi fication^ known as the Collier 
Factor^ is needed to correct for differences in assessment practices which 
exist among school districts* 

i ■ 

Variables Examined but Excluded from Educational Needs Data Bas&. 

In addition to the-22^variables included on the Educational Needs Data 
Base, many other variables were examined* Among these were 13 examined in 
depth* These 13 are included* in Table along^witii a short description of 

the reason for nonincluslon, — '^'^ v> 

As Table A-6 show&» the majority of the rejected variables were excluded 
due toiack^of information .across the entire span of schools .or districts^ or 
due to duplication of information already in the data base in a simpler form* 
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Table A-6 

€> 

FACTORS EXCLUDiiDv FROM THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS DATA BASE 
AND REASON FOR EXCLUSION 



Excluded factor 



Reason for exclusion 



Achievement factors * 
1. A-127 program 
I achievement scores 

2* Number of siiudents at or below. 
Qj^ on standardised achieve- 
ment tests 

3. Number o£ stud^nf^ scoring at or 
below Q2 standardised reading 
or mathematics tests 

Socioeconomic factors ^ 
It California Assessment Program 
ethnic count 

2* Fourth-count census data 
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3* California Assessment Program 
parent educatio.n and socio- 
economic index 



' 4. Number of AFDC children five 

through seventeen years old; age 
breakdown by single years; ethnic 
breakdown 

5; Number of AFDC children in 

families with employed vs. — 
unemployed head 

6* SB 90 poverty factor 

7 * Limited 'English -speaking 
enrollments 

^bi^trict wealth factors 
1* District relative ability factor 



2._ SB 90 index of family poverty 

Other needs factors 

1. Economically depressed area 
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1. Availaole only for sehoo-ls which o 
receive consolidated funding 

2. Available only for districts re- 
ceiving consolidated funding 



3. Available only for schools re- 
^ ceiving consolidated funding 



1. Available only for grades two 
and three 

2* None relevant to educational 

needs (except two fai^tors already 
included in data base) ' 

3. Available for one year only; un- ' 
reliable because it is a single 
estimate (by th^ principal) of the 
entire student population 

4* Available only at the county level; 
Department figures on AFDC by 
district more useful 



5. Available only at county lev.el; 

adds no information of value to 

the Department of Education's , 

count of AFDC children 
6* Duplicates information provided 

by other^ sources 
7' Available only for schools already 

receiving categorical funds; 

better data from the LES/nES 

survey available 

1. Developed for determining vocational 
education entitlements; duplicates 
factors . already in data "base 

2. Duplicates factors already in da,la 
base ill less complex form 

i 

Composite variable — available 
only for Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area, counties, and 
cities; also has low validity 



Appendix B , 
' ,An Explanation of the Fiscal Data Base 

The DepartmenC of Education has developed a computer file known as the 
Fiscal Dat^rBase, "which contains the following Information, by school dls- 

trlsts> for fiscal year 1975"76 for the 15 funding sources described earlier: 

- <f 

4 

• Actual or estimated entitlements 

.•Actual or esQimated number of students served j 

Like the Education Needs Data fiase described In Appendix A, the Fiscal 
Data Base can be accessed through the Teale Data Center* Inquiries about 
specific data elements should be directed to the Departments*^ Of flee of Data 
and Forms Control. (See Appendix D for file layouts.) , * 

Prospective users of this Elle should be-aware'of the source of the 
data In order to make judgments about Its usefulness. To develop this flle» 
It was necessary to gather fiscal Information ^n a variety of forms from 
several units wlthlp, the Department as well as the regional office of the 
U, S, Office of Educatlon-lti San Francisco. As a result, the funding amounts 
shown- for ^ach district reflect a variety of funding mechanisms and different 
points In the resource allocation cycle. However* the Department believes 
that these differences will not materially distort any analysis of the 
general trends In resource allocations. 

Users should also be aware of the fact that although every reasonable* 
effort was made to relate funding amounts to school districts, It was net 
possible to account for all funds available from each funding source on a 
.district basis. Consequently, allocations made to special county schools, 
off Ices of_ county superintendents of schools,. or private schools are not_ln- 
eluded. The~accompanylng chart displays the primary sources of the fiscal 
and enrollment data. 

■ ^ 
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L. 'tMtly Childhood Education^ 
2« HlLUt-Unnih Rcodlflit Uot 
3). TltU E Pare A 

iSJETVltU I'Hlgtout 
5. ESUTltU IV B (EE) 

' 6^ EducotlOfiAlLy Moa'dvjintogcd 

Touth SB 90 EDY 
7. BlLlngiuL GJucatlon Ac^ 

(AB 22S4) 
S* BllLntMAl Education Act 

(TltU VEE) 
9. MtntaLLy Ctft«d Hlnort 

LO. VocAtlOftfL Education Act 

Parta B and'F 
LI. State Spaclal. Education 

Appottlonptnta 
LZ. H«^tat Plata for Special 

Education 

13« Education of the lUodlcaPped 
Act (Tltla Vl^B) 

14. EMtBency- StHPal Aid Act 
(B«alc\ Bilingual^. PJflat) 

15. t^OAtratloit Pcogtast In 
lUadlng and H«th«a*tlca 



f Chart B-1 

Ktacai artd Entol Im»»t Infonuatlen for jthe Oti ttf Bitsre „ * 

l9rWft yonftolldjktcd evaluation 



FJacal data ^ 



1975-76 UUtrlct Jc^vcl conHoLldated 
application'^ 
1975-76 Olattlct level coiuolldated 
application'' 

1975^76 Foraula cntltlemita '^ 

1973-76 Ctant awatda to regions 

1975-76 District level consolidated 
application^ , 

'1975^76 Fomula entltleftentdl^ 

1975-76 foraula entltUnentM^ 
.1975-76 U50E euttnAty of gtaivt awards 

1973-76 Second Principal apPOttlonttent ^ 

1975-7£ Ctant atvords 

1975-76 Second ptlnctpa^ appottlonaent 

1975-76 Participating responsible ' 
local agencies ^(RLA) 

1975- 76 Stasary of grant avarda 

1976- 77 USOE entltlanents 
1973-76 Project grant atiards 



1973-76 Conaolld^itad eVAlu^itlon 

1^73-76 Consolidate evaluation 

1975-76 Keport of tnlgtant en- ^ 
roll«ents by schobl^ 
l975-76-Total ^lAtrlct * 
enrqllnent^v 

1975-76 Conaolldjit^ evoluatlon 
1973-76 ConBolldnted valuation 

1973- 7t^US0E suwury of grant 
awards , ^ ' ^ 
1975-7*^ Project ar^llcatlons 
(full-tl^ e<]ulvalent) 

1974- 75 Yehrrend reports of 
fnrolltt«nt7 

1975- 76 Second Principal 
apportlomoent^ 

197^-73 Second principal apportion- 
ments and KLA enrolln«nts for 
1975-76* 

1975- 76*SuHi.Ty of grant awards . 
and actual 'applications 

1976- 77 USOE abstracts of 
' project granta^ 

1973-76 Project gritnt awards 



Footnotes for Chart B^l 



Fiscal Data from Dls trivet Consolidated Applications . Fiscal Information 
obtained from district consolidated applications represents entitlements.^ 
authorized by the\State Board of Education as of June 30, 1976. These fig- ^ 
ures do not represent amounts actually spent In f lsaaX.^STL^75*"76 * Rather, 
the approved entitlement levels are the maximum amounts available to dis- 
tricts from the 1975-76 If Iscal year budget appropriations. Because the 
amounts^authorlzed for expenditures closely reflect the amounts actually re- 
ceived by districts^ no attempt was made to account for authorised but un- 
Expended funds. In^ addition, late funJlng and amendments to previous 
'{^locations will also affect district entitlements. 

^ESEA Title 1^ Mijgrant . Project grants are made on a regional basis, and as 
a result It 1$ not possible to obtain ^ctual district level entitlements or ' 
accurate counts of the numtar of participants. The fiscal amounts used are 
estimates based on the percentage of migrant, enrollment In each district for 
the 1975^76 fiscal year. Enrollments f^r each district are cumulative. 
These figures are repi^esentatlve of the 'actual expenditures and number of 
participants In ESEA title I migrant programs. 

ESEA' Title IV B (II). ^Total district enrollment was used for the number of 
program participants because districts h^ve complete discretion regarding 
the number of chlldis^n served with these funds. For example, some districts - 
choose to apply ESEA Title IV B (II) funds toward the purchase of books for 
all students, while other districts focus their Title IV B (II) funds. In 
different schools each year. Consequently, the use of total district enroll- 
ment is considered to be a r^soifable estimate of the number of children 
benefiting from this prograj 
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Stat&*special educaMon apportionments * Apportionment information and counts 
of participants were ^collected separately for the following ^,categories of . 
special education:^ physically handicapped, handicapped ti^ansportationj 
mentally retarded, and educationally handi<5apped* The counts of participants 
in regular special education programs are expressed ia. terms of average-- - 
daily attendance' (a*d*a\). In general^^most of the counts of participants 
for other funds are enrollments. By using a.d.a., the number of students 
benefiting from the program is* significantly understated^ particularly for 
students in the learning disability ^roup and speech therapy* 

^Mfljgter Plan for Special Education . The number of participating students in 
each district is based on fiscal year 1974-75 a.d.a. for participating districts 
because -enrollment figures for master plan districts a^re available only on a 

'regional basis* A participation rate was computed for each district and 
applied to the 1975^76 enrollment figures by using the 1974-75 district a.d.a. 
figures* Because the estimating .process Is crude, the numbers of participating 
students for master plan districts is only moderately reliable. 



E mergency Schcoi feLd Act (ESAA) . The Department does not have administrative 
responsibility for the ^SAA program; All funds allocated through this pro- 
gram are sent by USOE directly to participating districts. Fiscal data and 
enrollment statistics, for fiscal yea'r 1975-76 were not readily available 
£rdm USOE. Because the funding levels and program participants remain rela- 
tively constant from year to year, fiscal \year 1976-77 datra are considered 
adequate substitutes* ' \ 

^Vocational Education Act (Parts B and F) . Enrollments for fiscal year 1975-76 
are not currently available for all participating districts.' BecauS:^ the 
state entitlements for parts B and F have remained relatively constant, 
1974-75 enrollments were used. 

O 

Early Childhood Education . Continuation and expansion entitlements for' 

Early Childhood Education are accounted fpr separately for each district. How- 

eyerj only one participant count is avai'lable for the combined funding level. 
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An Analysis of thef Relationships Between Selected Funding Sources 

and SixJndicators of Need - 

\ In" order to prepare figures 1 thf^ough 6, which appear in Section III of^ 
this report, a separate analysis was made of the relationships betveen the si^ 
measures of need 'and th^ following funding sources: ESEA Title I, Educationally 
Disadvantaged Youth, Early Childhood Education, Miller-Unruh,- the state .Bil' i^al 
Education Act (AB 2284), and the Inderal "Bilingual Education Act (Title VII). 
The figures :in this appendix display the results of these separate analyses* * 
Figures C*l, C-3, and C-5 present the results of matching, nOmbers Of LES/KES * 
stu(fe9ts,, AFDC children,' and Orshansky children to the six funding sources* 
Figures C^2, C-4, and C-6 present the results of matching* concentrations 
of LES/NES students, AFDC ^children, and Ors]iansky children to the six funding' 
souijces*^ ■ ^ 

m J 

' As indicated in the body of the report, extreme care twust^ be^ used in,.draw- 
ing conclusions from these^ figures because the high lev^l of data aggregation 
does not reflect the distribution of funds below the. distri<:t level. As a ^ 
conseguence, only general trends can be discerned. T^owever, ev5n with; this 
limitation, severajl interesting patterns can be seen. ..Tor^^example, the six 
fondln'g sources clearly vary in their responsiveness" to the six indicators of 
need. Figure 0-2, which matches the number of ATDC in school districts to the 
six funding sources, demonstrates the "impiiction" portion of- the SB ,90 EEY for- 
mula at work. When Los Angeles is taken into account, 81 percent of the SB 90 
EPy resources go to those distriets'in quintiles 1 and 2 whldh have 68 percent 
of the statewide population of. children from AFDC families. Similarly, the 
flat grant allocation mechanism of ESEA.Title I in obviously reflected in the 
close niatch bet>jFeen percentage of AFDC by qulntile and 'percentage .pf ESEA 
Title I funds. ^ / ' , \ ' * . ^ 

Although it should not 0e unexpected , *the distribution of Early Childhood 
Education'and Mill^r-Untuh funds in figures C-I* C-3, and.C-S vary from the 
general trend of the compensatory educatdlon ftinding sources. Xn the case of 
ECE,' the, large percentage of ECE funds in quintile 5jCotiipared to other quintiles 
ih these figures reflect the Department and State^Eoard pf .Education policy to 
funa fully all schools which were only partially funded in the first year of 
operation. As a result, a sigrdficant amount of ECE acpansion" funds. were 
allocated to schools in relatively small rural districts which have small 
numbers of children who are typically described as d^isadvantaged . -It should 
be noted this analysis does not reflect the fact th^t in any fiscal year at 
least one-half of the schools receiving ECE funds within a given district must 
be schools with students having the gteatest education need.'^ To reflect this 
aspect of the eCE resource allocation process requires a school-'ievel analysis. 



In each figure, Los Angeles was treated sepatately because its size would 
have significantly distorted the analysis. 
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Fig. C-1, Comparison of six selected funding sources with LES/)^£S students enrollc 
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Fig. Comparison of six selected funding sources with concentration of LES/NES students enrolled 
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FigiC-3. Comparison of six selected funding jsources with number of AFOC children 
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Frg, Comparison of six selected funding sources with concentration of AFDC chrldren 
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Quimik$ oi enrollment ra^ikcd by diftnct coficentr^tion of AFQC children 
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f^ig. C-5. Comparison of six selected funding sources with number of Orshansky children 
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Qutnnlei of enrollment ronkcd by dfitrict number of Qrihgnskv children 
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Appendix D 

Computer File Layouts for the Educational Needs and the Fiscal Data Bases 



FIL'^ I LAYOUT (Fiscal Data Base) 

^ ~ 





Field 


Field 




Data 


Number 


position 


size 


-• ' Description 


type 


1 


. 1-6 ..' 


6, 


County-District-Scifccol (CDS) Code 


16 


'2 


8 


1 


District* Type / . - ^ - 


I-l 


3 


9-16 ' 


8 


AFDC Number 


18 


4 


17-24 


8 


Title I Dollar Amount 


18 


- 5 - 


25-32 


8*^ . 


Title I Participants 

r 


18 


6 


33-40 


8 


EDY Dollar Amount 


18 


7 • 


41-48 


8 


EDY Participants 


18 


8 


49-56 


8 


ECE Continuation Dollar Amount 


18 


9 


57-64 


8 


ECE Expansion Dollar Amount 


18 


10 


65-72 

f 


8 


ECE Total Participants 


18 


n 


73-80' 


8 


Miller-Unruh Dollar Amount 


18 


12 


81-88 ' 


8' 


Miller-Unruh Participants 


18 


. 13 




8 


Bilingual Education Dollar Amount 


-18 


14 


97-104* 


8 ' 


Bilingual Education Participants 


18 


15 


105=»il2 

t 


8 


Title II Dollar Amount 


18 


16 


U13-120 


8 . 


Mentally Gifted Minors Participants 


18 


17 


121-128 


8 


Title Vltf Dollar Amount 


,X8 


1R 




8 


Title"VIB Participants 


' 18 


1 Q 

Lit 


117-144 


A 

V 


Emerttencv Schnnl Aid Acif Rao4 r Hnl 1 flr AmotiT*** 


18 


20 


145-152 


8 


Bmersencv School Aid Act BasIc Participants 


.18 


21 


153-160 


8 


Emersencv S'chool Aid Act Pilnt Dnllar Amotint 


18 


22 


''61-168 


8 


Emergency School Aid Act Pilot Participants 


18 


23 


169-176 


8 


Title VII Participants 


18 


24 


177-184 


8 


Title VII Dollar Amount 


18 


25 


185-192 


8 


Demonstration PrograAns Dollar Amount 


18 


26 , 


193-200 


■§ 


D^onstration Programs Participants ^ < 


18 


27 


, 201-208 


8 


Physically Handicapped ADA 


F8>2 


28 


209-216 


8 


Fhysically Handicapped Dollar Amount 


18 


29 


217-224 


8 


Mentally Retarded ADA ^ 


F8,2 


. 30 


225-232 


8 


Mentally Retarded Dollar Amount 




31 


233-240 


8 


Physically Handicapped Transportation 


18 








Dollar Amount 




32 


241-248 


8 


Educationally Handicapped ADA 


F8,2 




' ■ 249-256 


8 


Educationally Handicapped Dollar Am<^nt 


18 


' 34 


257-^64" 


8 


Mentally Gifted MinOV^ Dollar Amount v 


18 


35 


265-272 


. 8 


Vocational Education Participants 


18 
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FILE 1 LAYOUT (Fiscal Data Base) (cuntiituc^tO 



position' 



Field 
size 



Description 



36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
42 



273-280 
281-288 
289-296 
297-304 
305-3^2 
313-342 



8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
40 



Vocational Education Dollar Anount 
Master Plan Dollar AxtioOnt ' 
Master Flan Participants 
Migrant' Dollar Amount 
Migrant participants 
District Name 



SlLE II LAYOUT (Educational Needs Data Base-County Level) 



Number 


*Field 
position 


Field 
size 


J ~ : 

^ Description 


1 


1-2 


2 


County Number ^^^^ - " 




2 


3-10 


8 ' 


Personal Income ■ 




3 - 


11-18 


8 


Noneducation County Property Tax 




4 


19-26 




Index of Selected VEages 




5 


27-34 

1 


8 


Unemployment R^tes 


^ — — — 



FILE ill LAYOUT (Educational Needs Data Base-District Level) 





Field 


Field 


\ 


Number 


position 


size 


Description ^ ' 


1 


1-6 


6 


County-District-School (CDS) Code 


2 


. 8 


1 


District Type 


3 


9-17' 


9 


Enrollment 


4 


18-23 . 


7 


Number of Lxmited-&iglish*Speaking/Non- 








English-Speaking Students 


5 


24-32 


8 


Number of Children below Orshansky 








Poverty Level 


6 


33-40 


8 


Nuiflper of Children from Households with an 








Income Under $3',000 


7 


Al-48 


8 


Number of Children from Households Receiving 








Aid to Families with Dependent Children 


8 


49-56 


■ 8 


Transiency ' ■ ^ 




57-64 


' 8 


Current Expense of Education per Unit of ADA 


10 


65-72 


8 


Base Revenue Limit 


11 


. 73-80 


8 


Property Tax Rate 


12 


- 81-88 


8 


Element;cti:y Foundation Program ADA 


13 . 


89-96 ■ 


8 


High School Foundation Program ADA 


14 


■ 97-112 


16 


Modified Assessed Valuation 



44 
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pLE IV LAYOUT (Educational Needs Data Basei-Schooi Level) 





Field 


Field 


1 


Data 


Number 


{tosition 


size 


' Description 


type 


1 


1-14 


14 


fonntv- nt^trtpt-Sphool ^fT)*? "i '^r\Aa. 




. 2 


15-19 


5 


Socioeconomic Status Index 


F5.3 


3 


20-24 ■ 


5 


Mobility Index 


F5.1 


- 4 


25-29 


5 


fifiiflft Tun Mn^n R^AHxnff T^c t" f>f 


J* J * Z 










r ^ »z 








fj 1:3(16 oXa ricaTl Kvau-^n^ 1 cS C t^C OrcS 


1 


7 ^ 
t 






vlTaQc ^X'v rican VTl XttcTl C^piTcfoS XUTl Xco I. OCUITco 




Q 


45-49 




V L <lQC OXA 1 ICail OpCXXXllJ^ XC9t 0 CUlT Co 


1 


9 


50* S4 


5 


^1 V Mp^n Mat-Vi T^fil* Q /^rhf^s 
vLTctQc oxjw ncaii £i£itn XCOl. OCUlTcS 


J* ^ * i 


10 


55*5Q 






r J * 1 


11 


60-^64 




\7 4- X WC X V C 1 ICn 11 ^LX-^^d^ UA|' L w-OO X- vll 










Test Scores 




12 


65-69 


5 


Grade Twelve Mean .Spelling Test Scores 


F5.1 


13 ' 






r'i^djrlA TtiaI^t^ Mi0±in MjtI'Vi T^qI* Q/^rht*0Q 'f 
vlTaQe nLWexVc ritfctn liabii xcsi. ocuircs 


r ^ * 1 


J.H- 


7^-7Q 




Tn^fl 1 Part'^ riJinf« In P— 1 97P ProSrams 

xutcix r^ax^xi#x|'<iii(^o XII 1^ x^/ir ^0 ^ ^ 




1 


OU OH 


^ 


bOEiA X xt le 1 nxi^rctnL otUQenc uount 


T ^ 


16 


&3-89 


5 


Percentage American Indian - fithnic Survey ' 


F5.1 


17 . 


90-94 


5 


Percentage Black - Ethnic Survey 


F5.1' 


18 


95-99 


5 


Percentage Asian American - Ethnic Survey 


F5.1 


19 


100-104 


5 


Percentage Spanish Speaking - Ethnic Survey / 


F5.1 


20 


105-:^)9 


5 


Percentage Other - Ethnic Survey ^ 


F5.1 


21 


110-114 


5 


Percentage Total rity - Ethnic Survey 


F5.1 


22 


115-120 


6 


1973 Enrollment Ethnic Survey 


16 


23 


121-148 


28 . 


School Name . ^ 


A28 



\ 

\ 
\ 



^This includes ESEA Title I, Public; ESEA Title I, Nonpublic; SB 90 EDV; 
ECE; Miller-Unruh; Bilingual Education Act; and American Indian ECE. 
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Appendix t ^ [ 

An Explanation of Funding Mechanisms Used 
by Selected Special Needs and Restructuring Funding Sources 

Appendix E Includes brief descriptions of the funding sources for the 
15 special n^eds and restructuring programs described In the Fiscal Data Base* 
The summaries describe the funding mechanisms as currently authorized by 
statute, regulation, and departmental guidelines* 

1- Early Childhood Education 

Purpose > ECE provides for th^ compreh enslve restructuring of education 
In the primary grades (kindergarten through grade three) to meet the 
unique needs, talents. Interests, and abilities o£ each child so that 
pupils participating will develop an Increased competency In skills 
^^"ecessary for later successful achievement In reading, language, and 
mathematics. . 



- Kethod of Allocation > 
system) . 



Competitive grant (using the consolidated delivery 



1, State to District . Initially, district participation was based cn 
local interest. Expansion beyond the first year entitlement level is 
based on factors including student progress, monitor and review (MAR), 
and program plan ratings. 

I 

2: District to School . Schools are selected by the ^iistrict, subject to 
the requirement that at least one-half of the participating schools 
must be those with greatest educational need. 

School to Participants . Funds are available to all pupils in kinder- 
garten through grade three within a participating school. 



2. Mlll^r-Unruh Basic Kneading Act 



3^se. 



Purpjjjse. The Miller-Unruh Basic Reading Act provides for elementary 

s^chool reading programs directed towards the prevention and correction 
' ofj reading dis^iblllti€35^ The Act recognizes that iVls necessary to 
provide a means to employ teachers trained in teachin^x^eadlng, to 
provide Incentives to encourage such training, and to stimulate the 
es^bablishment and mai'ucenanc^ of school libraries » 

Method ^o£ Allocation . Formula grant (using the consolidated delivery system). 



1. State to District , Districts apply for an allowance for^ the employ- 
ment of reading specialists, school librarians, and any other educa-, 
tlonal component approved by the State Board of Education such as \ 
aides, tutors, interns, and so forth. The number of specialist 
teachers is based on a.d.a. in grades one through three, with a greater 
allowance for districts with 40 percent or more of first grade pupils 
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falling below Qi on standardized tests. Applications for new programs 
and expansion programs are considered on a priority basis in terms of per^* 
centage of pupils in grade one who fall below Qi on standardized teste. 

^ '/ ■ ' 

2. fi District to School . In participating districts with more than one 

school* reasonable efforts are to he made to concentrate available 

f teachers in schools with the greatest need. Recent legislation eX" 

panded the program to include grades four through six. 

ESEA Title I. Part A ' 

Purpose . ESEA Title I, Part A, is designed to expand and improve educational 
programs to meet the needs of educationally disadvantaged children in 
lowrincome area^. 

Method of Allocation . Formula grant (using the consolidated delivery system) f 

1. Federal to State (counties) , funds are allocated to— counties .through 

the state on the basis of children In AFDC families, children in families 
below the Drshansky poverty levels and the national average per pupil ' 
expenditure. * ^ 

2. . County to District . Funds are allociited to districts according to* the 

number of children in APDC families- 



3. District to School . Schools are ranked by humber or t>ercent of AFDC 
children, and those above the district average may be served. Schools 
with"^ the lowest grade levels are given preference. 

4. School to Participants . Within the eligible schools, all students 
scoring belo^Q^'on achievement tests may be served. Funding must be 
within the r"ge of $350 to $550 per pupil- 

\ 

ESEA Title I. Migrant Educat ion \ * ' / 

\ * 

Purpose . ESEA Title I, migrant education is designed to expand and^ improve 
educational programs to meet the special needs of children oi^migratory 
agricultural workers* \ / 

Method of Allocation . Formula ,grant . 

1* Federal to State . A per pupil allotment for^ach state is determined 
by the number of migrant children Identified by the Migrant Sttident 
Records Transfer System and the annual appropriatltm. 



2, State to Region . Funds are allocated by service agreements to migrant 
education regional offices based on a set of guidelines which reflect 
different levels of nee<J imong regions. 

3. Region to District . Funds are allocated in , accordance with .the service 
agreement to districts (and schools) with identified migrant students. 
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5A, ESEA Title 11, Phase I / 

Pu rpose > ESEA Title Tl, Phase I, i*^ des^igned to improve the quality of 
instruction by providing funds to states to acquire school library 
resources, textbooks^ and othei printed and published instructional 
materials ^for the ixf^* of *ildren and taachets in public and private 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Method of Allocation . Formula grant (using i-he consolidated delivery system). 

1. Federal to State . Funds are allocated by census count of the numbe^ of 
children, afees jfive to seventeen. 

2. State to Distt^ict . Funds are r.llocat.ed by formula on the basis of rela^ 
tive need. The factors c^nsijered are; stat^ average assessed valu" 
ation, district assessed valuation, district tax rate per unit of a.d.a., 
rotate median tax rate per -^n it of a.d. i*, state standard for number of 

_ ^ books per unit of a.d.a., district number of books per unit of a.d.a., 
and the dis"trict*i£j a.d\a". ^ " 

ESEA Title IV B (ll) for Fiscal Years After 1975^76 

Purpose . ESEA Title IV B (ll) is designed to strengthen libraries and 
learning resources for children in the public and private elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Method of AjJ^ation . Formula grar.t (using the consolidated delivery system). 

1, Federal to State ,> Fiindii are allocated by" census count of the. children 
between the ^ages o£ five and seventeen. , 

State to District . Funds ara allocated by formula on the basts or 
relative need. Factors consider^id are: enroll:«entj limited-English- 
speaking/non-Englisii-soeaking children, AFDC children, schools with an 
enrollment of less than 800, and thit relative tax effort of the district. 

3. District to School . Local discretion is used except that the amount of 
ESEA Title IV B funds generated In the formula by the At'DC and LES/KES 
children must go to and be used in schools containing AFDC and LES/KES 
children. 

6, Educationally Disadvant iged Y^-uth (SB 90) 

Purpose . SB 90 KUY is, desigut^d to provide quality t'ducational opportunitif.s 
for all ^childron in the California public schools because differenct-s in 
family income, differing language barriers, and pupil transiency require 
differing levels of financial aid in ordt^r to provide quality education 
for all :>tudcnUs. 

Method of Allocation . Turmula grant (using the consolidated delivery system), 

1< State to District > Funds are allocated on the basis of che number oi 
AFDC children vei^^htGd by f*!Ctors of poverty, transiency, and 
bilingual ism^ 



2. District to School * Schools are ranked on the basis of educational need, 
which Is defined as the number or percent of students scoring below Qj^ 
on" standardized achievement tes^ts. Schools are funded in descending" 
order of need* 

3. School to Participants * Within eligible schools, all students scoring 
below Q2 on standardized achievement tests may be served » Funding must 
be within the range of $350 to $550 per year* 

7A. Bilingual Education (AB 2284) ^ 

Purpose i ' The purpose of bilingual education (AB 2284) Is to develop each 
child *s fluency In English so that he or she may then be enrolled In 
the regular program In which English Is the language of Instruction* 

Method ^of Allocation * Competitive grant (using consolidated dellveily system) 

/ I. -State to District * Project applications* 

K ' ' ^ ^ , 

2. District to School * Ptoject applications Identify school sites ^here 
programs are to be Implemented* . l 

\ . 

3-^ School t o Participants * \ 
i ^ 

7B* Bilingual Education (Modifications Made by AB 1329) 

Purpose > The purpose of the modifications made to the Bilingual Education 
Act Is to offer bilingual learning opportunities to each limited- 
Engllsh'Speaklng pupil enrolled In the public schools and to provide 
adequate supplemental financial support to achieve such purpose. 

Method of Allocation * Formula grant (using the consolidated delivery systeto) 

1. State to District * Schpols with students In kindergarten through 
grade, six who are llmlted*Engll8h*8peaklng will be ranked by the 
Superintendent In the order of the ratio of such pupils to all 
kindergarten through grade six pupils In the district* Funds will 
go first to the upper 50 percent of the districts with 500, or more 
'LES pupils*^ Any added funds will be distributed In rank order* Dis- 
tricts with LES' pupils In grades seven through twelve shall re^.elve 
funds after -all LES pupils In kindergarten through grade six have been 
served* Criteria for priority of eligibility are specified for 
1977-78 and beyond* 

8. Bilingual Education^ ESEA Title VII 

Purpose > ESEA Title Vll, the federal bilingual education act, Is designed 
(1) to encourage the establishment and operation of educational programs 
using bilingual educational practices^ techniques^ and methods; and (2) 
to demonstrate effective way^ of providing for children of llmlted- 
Engllsh-s peaking ability Instruction designed to enable them, while 
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# 




using their native or dominant language, to achieve competence^n the^ 
English language. \ ■/ 

Method of Allocation . Competitive grant's,. 

^ ' ■ \ 

i; Federal to District . Grants are negotiated directly between the districts 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 



2. Disti 



School* Schools selected for participation aire Identified 



in the gran^ap^JJ.cation. 

9, Mentally Gifted Minors At 

Purpose . " The Mentally Gifted Minors Act provides for a qualitatively improved 
educational program (special day classes, services,^ or activities) for 
students who demonstrate intellectual capacity within the top 2 percent 
of all students in the same grade throughout the state or who aire other-/ 
wise Identified as having such general intellectual capacity but .who, 
for reasons associated with cultural disadvantages, have underachieved 
scholastlca^ly * 



t^ l^iethbfcjj of 



Allocation* Formula grant (State School Fund). 



1. State to District . The grant provides $100 per pai:ticipating pupil, 
plus $50 for each pupil identified , provided that the amount does, not 
exceed 3 percent of the preceding year's a.d.a. for kindergarten through 
grade twelve. 

2. District t<^ School . The allocation is based on the actual number of 
students identified and participating in MGM programs. , ^ 

10. Vocational Education Act, Parts B and F ^ 

Purpose > Parts B and F of the Vocational Education Act are designed to 

maintain, extend, and improve' existing programs of vocational education, 
to develop new programs of vocational education, and to provide ^art- 
time eirtplo3^ent for youths who need such earnings in ordei: to continue 
their vocational training on a full--time Sasls* 

Method of Allocati on* Formula grant; 

1» Federal to State > Funds pxc allocated to states on the basis of both 
the number of p^ersons in various ^ge groups needing vocational educa- 
tion and the per capita income of the respective states. 

2* State to District . * Allocations to districts are made on the basis of 12 
factors falling uader the general areas of relative ability, vocational 
education needs, costs, and manpower need's* Included are assessed 
valuation, tax rate, vocational education enrollments, and vocational 
education handicapped enrollments. j^^r-' 
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State Special Education Apportionments 

Purpose . Special eduiiatlon apportionments provide for the additional cost 
of educating pupils who, because of learning, behavior, pr physical dis-^^ 
orders, cannot fully benefit from the standard educational pr-ogram. ^ 

m'' ■ " 

♦ -H 

Method of Allocation . ' Formula grant (State School Fund). 

1. State to District > There are currently, 26 categories of students re- 
ceiving special al,lowances In addition to basic and equallzatl^ aid* 
The funds allocated to districts to meet the additional costs, of 
educating pupils with special needs range from^ $10 for consultation 
for educationally handicapped pupils to $27^000 for each class of 
autistic children* 

Master Plan for Special Education 

Purpose * The master plan provides for a fuH range of educational services ' 
In the least restrictive environment /to all pupils with exceptional needs' 

Method of Allocation * Competitive grant 

» '* 

1* State to Region * A budget^ls-^submltted by the responsible local agency 
(RLA) along with their- comprehensive plan for special education* Funds 
are apportioned to the. RLA according to the approved budget* 

2* Region to District * If more than one district makes up the responsible 
local agency unit, the local agency distributes funds to those districts 
according to the agreement in the comprehensive plan* 

Education of the Handicapped Uct, Title VI B 

Purpose *, The Education of the Handicapped Act provides for appropriate ser- 
vlc€is to all handicapped youth In the United States ages three through 
twenty-one, with primary emphasis on serving the unserved* 

Method of Allocation : Formula Grant, * 

1* - Federal to State * Pursuant to a state plan, apportionments are made on 
the basis of the reported number of handicapped children In the state 
equal to' the perc^tage of the total number of handicapped reported 
*for the nation (counted October 1 and February 1)* 

2. State to District * Funds are allocated on the1)asls-of the number of 
handicapped children In each district as a percentage of the state total* 
In 1977-78 the anount apportioned under this method will be 50 pe):cent 
of the total received by the state and will Incri^ase to 75 percent In 
subsequent years. 
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3. DjLstrlct to School t The district must serve the unserved and most . ' 
severely handicapped first and ensure that all handicapped *ln the ^ 
district receive appropriate service* Any reiaalhlng funds can be 
♦allocated to any school at district discretion and with state approval- 

14. Emergency School Aid Act 

Purpose * The Emergency School Aid Act 1^ designed to assist the process of 
eliminating, reducing, or preventing minority group Isolation .and aiding 
schoolchildren In overcoming the educational disadvantages of minority ^ 
groups. ' 

Method of Allocation > Competitive grants. • * 



2. 



•r 



1. Federal to State . Allocations are detepalned after amounts are set 
aside for pilot programs and bilingual programs. Allocations are ^ 
generally based on the ratio of the nwber of minority children five 
through seventeen years of ^ge In* the state to the total minority 
population age five through seventeen for all states- 

^ State. to Dlstrlct t Basic grants are allocated to certain schools In 
^ districts which are Included In a district plan. Pilot grants are 
allocated to certain schools In districts which arc? 50 percent or 
more minority. Bilingual grants are allocated to certain schools 
In districts with a high percentage of students who do not speat^. 
English fluently. : ■ 

.15- Danonstratlon Programs In Reading and Mathematics 

H ' i 

Purpose - The flemonstratlon programs establish' exemplary programs for In- 
tensive Instruction In reading and/or mathematics at the junior high- 
school level to serve as demonstration projects aimed solely at 
developing average competence In students in the basic skill subjects 
of reading and mathematics and to disseminate Informat^.on concerning 
the successful practices of the projects. 

Method of Allocation . Competitive grants. 



Tartlclpatlng districts are determined through the 

App'or-- 



1» gt'ate to- District . 

approval of an application to establish and operate a program 
tlonments are made to participating districts to^meet the total approved 
expense Incurred by the district ^n establishing demonstration prograa^. 
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